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MEETINGS 

OF   THE 

Sons  of  Delaware  of  Philadelphia 

AT 

600,  601  AND  602  BETZ  BUILDING. 


1897. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Saturday, 
January  30th,  1897,  President  Richard  Fisher  in  the  Chair. 

Henry  C.  Conrad,  Esq.,  of  Wilmington,  was  introduced 
and  read  a  paper  on  "The  Three  Signers  from  Delaware," 
Caesar  Rodney,  Thomas  McKean,  and  George  Read,  which 
has  since  been  published  and  distributed. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 23d,  1897,  President  Richard  Fisher  presiding. 

The  President  stated  that  there  was  a  bill  pending  in  the 
Delaware  Legislature  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  whip- 
ping post,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sentiment  of  the  So- 
ciety upon  that  subject  there  would  be  a  debate  upon  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

"Resolved:  That  the  Whipping  Post  of  Delaware  be 
abolished." 

Affirmative:  Charles  Heber  Clark,  Esq.,  William  W. 
Smithers,  Esq. 
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Negative :  Norris  S.  Barratt,  Esq.,  Avery  D.  Harrington, 
Esq. 

The  President  appointed  I.  Layton  Register,  Dr.  The- 
ophilus  Parvin,  and  Dr.  John  M.  Comegys,  of  Dover,  judges, 
and  stated  that  a  report  of  the  argument  and  the  action  of  the 
Society  upon  the  resolution  would  be  sent  to  the  Governor  of 
Delaware  and  the  Legislature. 

After  the  debate  was  closed  by  speakers  announced  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Dr.  J.  Cardeen  Cooper  in  favor  of  the 
resolution,  and  by  Right  Rev.  Leighton  Coleman,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Delaware,  and  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Stellwagen 
against  it. 

The  judges,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  decided 
unanimously  that  those  in  the  negative  had  presented  the 
strongest  arguments,  and  that  the  resolution  was  defeated. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Friday,  May 
28th,  1897,  President  Richard  Fisher  in  the  Chair. 

Francis  H.  Hoffecker,  Esq.,  of  Wilmington,  was  intro- 
duced and  read  a  paper  on  ''Delaware  in  the  Revolution.'' 
"It  was  that  period  in  our  history,"  he  said,  "that  the  'three 
lower  counties  on  the  Delaware'  stepped  into  the  arena  as 
loyal  defenders  of  the  new-born  cause."  He  then  outlined 
the  most  important  historic  facts,  mentioning  the  Dela- 
wareans  whose  names  are  connected  with  that  great  conflict. 
Among  them  were  Caesar  Rodney,  who  rode  100  miles  to 
Philadelphia  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  Cap- 
tain John  Haslet,  who  raised  a  command  for  the  Colonial  army 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Princeton;  Captain  David  Hall, 
who  commanded  a  battalion  of  regulars ;  Captain  Kirkwood, 
after  whom  the  town  of  Kirkwood,  in  Delaware,  is  named,  an 
officer  in  the  same  regiment,  and  noted  for  his  bravery ;  Cap- 
tain John  Patton,  from  whom  are  descended  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  including  the  late  Judge  Wales,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court. 
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Proceeding  with  his  narrative,  Mr.  Hoffecker  described 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  in  which  the  Delaware  militia  par- 
ticipated, under  the  command  of  General  Rodney,  and  in 
which  Lafayette  was  wounded.  He  also  vividly  described 
how  the  soldiers  of  the  Diamond  State  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Southern  States  in  the  spring  of  1780,  a  battalion 
being  engaged  under  the  command  of  Captain  Kirk  wood, 
numbering  less  than  500,  but  creating  an  impression  as  they 
set  out  on  their  expedition  that  there  were  no  better  troops 
in  the  American  army. 

Delaware's  representation  in  the  American  Congress 
was  discussed  by  the  speaker,  who  mentioned  George  Read, 
who  was  at  one  time  President  of  that  body.  The  action  of 
the  deputies  from  the  State  on  one  occasion  was  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  which  publicly  thanked 
them.  Other  eminent  Delawareans  named  by  Mr.  Hoffecker 
were  Colonel  Allan  McLane,  who  was  highly  regarded  by 
Washington ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  Pope,  who  lived  at 
Smyrna,  and  commanded  a  regiment  which  was  with  Wash- 
ington's army  at  Valley  Forge.  Commodore  Thomas  Read 
was  in  command  of  an  American  fleet.  In  all  3,763  soldiers 
and  militia  were  enlisted.         *         *         *         *         *         * 

In  conclusion  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of 
that  distinguished  physician  Dr.  Theopholis  Parvin — one  of 
our  most  earnest  and  active  members.  On  the  evening  of 
December  23d,  1897,  he  lectured  before  the  Society  and  en- 
tertained them  by  an  account  of  his  three  weeks'  stay  in  Rus- 
sia, where  he  spent  the  summer  of  1897  as  a  delegate  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Medical  Congress  then  being  held.  His 
selection  as  a  delegate  to  Russia  by  those  best  qualified  to 
judge  of  his  merits  as  a  physician  proved  how  highly  he  was 
esteemed  and  appreciated  by  his  professional  brethren.  He 
had  a  strong  personality,  learning,  and  great  ability  joined  to 
tireless  energy,  and  withal  such  a  gentle  and  unaffected  man- 
ner as  endeared  him  to  all  of  us. 
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He  was  the  type  of  man  of  whom  Voltaire  said,  ''Nothing 
is  more  estimable  than  a  physician  who  having  studied  nature 
from  his  youth,  knows  the  properties  of  the  human  body,  the 
diseases  which  assail  it,  the  remedies  which  will  benefit  it, 
exercises  his  art  with  caution  and  pays  equal  attention  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor." 

He  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Rodney,  a  brother  of 
Caesar  Rodney,  the  signer.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  our 
Society  as  well  as  the  community. 

NORRIS   S.   BARRATT, 

Historian. 

Objects  of  the  Organization. 

i.  To  promote  social  intercourse  among  Delawareans 
by  birth  or  ancestry,  residing  or  located  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  adjacent  territory. 

2.  To  tender  hospitality  and  manifest  friendship  toward 
Delawareans  when  they  may  be  temporarily  sojourning  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

3.  To  collect,  preserve,  and  disseminate  information  con- 
cerning the  history,  folk-lore,  and  conditions  of  the  people  and 
relating  to  the  institutions  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

The  annual  meetings  are  held  on  the  Seventh  of  Decem- 
ber, that  being  the  day  on  which  Delaware  set  the  bold  and 
patriotic  example  for  her  sister  colonies  by  being  the  first  to 
ratify  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Terms  of  Membership. 

Initiation  fee,    $10  00 

Annual  dues, 10  00 

Life  membership,   100  00 

The  qualification  for  active  membership  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows : 
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The  applicant  must  be  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  He  must  have  been  born  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  or 
he  must  have  been  born  of  parents  or  grandparents,  one  of 
whom  was  born  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  or  he  must  have 
been  a  resident,  of  the  State  of  Delaware  for  a  continuous 
period  of  ten  years,  or  possess  such  other  qualifications  as  the 
Board  of  Governors  shall  deem  within  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  this  organization. 

Non-resident  members  shall  be  persons  not  residing  or 
having  a  place  of  business  within  thirty  miles  of  Philadelphia, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  active  members, 
except  the  right  to  vote  or  hold  office,  and  any  member  who 
removes  his  residence  and  place  of  business  to  a  distance  of  at 
least  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  written  notice  to  the 
Treasurer,  shall  become  a  non-resident  member.  Non-resi- 
dent members  shall  pay  $5  entrance  fee  and  $5  annually. 

All  applications  for  membership  shall  be  upon  a  blank 
form  to  be  prepared  by  the  Historian,  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  furnished  by  the  Secretary  upon  the  request 
of  any  member,  and  which  shall  contain  all  such  information 
as  will  indicate  the  eligibility  of  the  applicant. 

No  application  for  membership  shall  be  received  without 
the  recommendation  of  one  member  in  good  standing. 
Address 

WILLIAM   T.   WESTBROOK,  Jr., 

Secretary, 
334  Philadelphia  Bourse. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Delaware,  of 
Philadelphia  was  held  at  the  room  of  the  Society,  Nos.  600- 
601-602  Betz  Building,  Philadelphia,  on  Monday,  December 
7th,  1897,  at  6  o'clock,  Richard  Fisher,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 
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The  President  appointed  Judge  and  Tellers  to  conduct 
the  election  of  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
election  officers  were  duly  sworn,  performed  their  duties,  and 
made  due  report  to  the  meeting. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  unani- 
mously elected  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  term : 

President,  Richard  Fisher ;  First  Vice-President,  William 
T.  Tilden;  Second  Vice-President,  Alexander  P.  Colesberry; 
Treasurer,  Edward  C.  Miller;  Secretary,  William  T.  West- 
brook,  Jr. ;  Historian,  Norris  S.  Barratt. 

Board  of  Governors. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Hazel,  Warren  Harper,  Francis  H.  HofYecker, 
John  H.  Lofland,  William  W.  Smithers,  James  B.  Canby, 
John  L.  Clawson  and  William  H.  Marvill. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  duly  presented,  read,  and 
ordered  filed. 

The  Historian's  report  was  duly  presented,  read,  and 
ordered  filed. 

The  Art  Committee's  report  was  duly  presented,  read, 
and  ordered  filed. 

The  following  report  of  the  Board  of  Governors  was  duly 
presented,  read  and  ordered  printed  : 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  30th,  1897. 
The  Sons  of  Delaware: 

Gentlemen: — The  Board  of  Governors  takes  very  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  its  Sixth  Annual  Report.  The  year  just  closing  has  been  one 
of  progress.  We  have  enrolled  twenty-four  new  members,  and  although 
our  members,  as  well  as  those  of  all  social  organizations,  have  felt  the 
stringency  of  the  times,  they  have  been  loyal,  paid  their  dues  promptly 
and  so  generally  that  we  have  had  very  few  in  arrears,  and  deducting 
those  who  have  been  suspended  under  the  rule  for  "owing  one  year's 
dues,"  those  who  have  resigned,  and  those  of  whom  we  have  been  de- 
prived by  death,  we  have  an  increased  membership  as  compared  with  last 
year. 
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Our  entertainments,  under  the  auspices  of  our  very  efficient  Enter- 
tainment Committee,  commencing  in  January  and  concluding  in  May. 
were  both  interesting  and  instructive,  notably  our  debate,  "Resolved. 
That  the  Whipping  Post  of  Delaware  be  Abolished."  The  participants 
in  that  discussion  distinguished  themselves  as  capable  and  impressive 
debaters.  As  is  known  to  you  all,  the  judges  decided  that  the  negative 
side  had  the  better  argument,  and  whether  the  Honorable  Body  of  the 
Delaware  Legislature,  then  in  session,  were  influenced  by  this  discussion 
or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  the  "Whipping  Post"  is  there,  and  from  all 
accounts  is  very  active  in  its  efforts  to  terrorize  wrong-doers. 

At  our  "Open  House,"  January  ist,  we  gave  our  members  an  oppor- 
tunity to  add  to  our  library.  The  liberal  contributions  made  that  day, 
together  with  those  received  during  the  year,  have  increased  our  collec- 
tion by  nearly  one  hundred  volumes.  This  is  a  feature  of  our  work  that 
should  be  continued  until  we  have  a  collection  for  circulation — not  con- 
fined to  our  use  only,  but  free  to  all  young  men  from  Delaware,  who  are 
barred  from  our  society  by  the  expense,  but  who  in  time  doubtless  will 
be  members. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  our  organization  in  that  it  has  pre-eminently 
accomplished  its  purpose,  chief  of  which  was  "The  promotion  of  social 
intercourse  among  Delawareans  residing  in  Philadelphia."  Including 
honorary  members,  our  number  exceeds  two  hundred  and  fifty,  fully 
ninety  per  cent,  of  whom  were  entire  strangers  to  each  other  prior  to  the 
birth  of  our  society;  to-day  we  are  not  only  well  known  to  each  other,  but 
there  have  ripened  many  enjoyable  and  laudable  friendships. 

We  are  approaching  our  Sixth  Anniversary — to  be  signalized,  as 
usual,  by  a  banquet,  and  the  interest  manifested  from  the  moment  of  its 
announcement  justifies  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  the  brightest  stat- 
in the  firmament  of  our  happy  existence. 

As  the  term  of  my  administration  draws  to  a  close  and  I  review  the 
year,  I  recall  nothing  which  has  tended  in  any  way  to  mar  my  pleasure: 
I  have  had  the  fullest  support,  and  thank  you  for  your  co-operation. 

Our  ambition  is  to  have  our  Society  grow  in  importance  and  useful- 
ness, and  whether  we  be  chief  officer  or  simply  have  the  honor  of  mem- 
bership, our  love,  our  zeal  in  keeping  alive  those  sacred  memories  of 
family  and  home  so  dear  to  us  shall  be  the  same. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  that  of  our  esteemed  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Miller. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Richard  Fisher, 
President. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  30th,  1897. 

To  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  Sons  of  Delaware. 

Gentlemen: — Your  Treasurer  submits  his  annual  report  for  the  year 
1897  as  follows: 

Receipts. 

From  balance  from  account  November  28th,  1806,  $29  54 

Initiations,    185  00 

"      Dues,  2,073  75 

Banquet,  December  7th,  1896,    861  45 

Entertainment   Committee,    

Key  fund,  cigars,  and  earnings  of  pool  table, 

Interest  on  deposit,  Girard  Trust  Company,  

"Regina,"  

Order  No.  146,  

$3,343  08 
Disbursements. 

Paid  Rent, $i,530  00 

through  Entertainment  Committee,  219  38 

Cigars,    

Postage,  

Room  supplies,   

Attendant,   

Newspapers,  etc.,    

Printing  and  Publishing,   

Banquet,  December  7th,  1896,   

Stationery 

new  set  of  pool  balls  and  cues 

Balance  on  hand 

$3,343  08 
Edward  C.  Miller,  Treasurer. 
11-30-97.     Audited  and  found  correct. 

W.   H.    Marvill, 
J.  H.  Lofland. 
James  B.   Canby, 
Auditing  Committee. 

Statement  of  Membership. 

Membership  at  beginning  of  year 230 

Membership  at  end  of  year 234 
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At  seven  o'clock  p.  m.  the  members  and  their  friends 
proceeded  to  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Hotel  Walton,  Cor. 
Broad  and  Locust  Streets,  and  sat  down  after  Rt.  Rev.  Leigh- 
ton  Coleman,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Delaware,  said  grace. 

The  Menu  was  as  follows : 

This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustom'd  feast, 

Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  guest, 

Such  as  I  love,  and  you  among  the  store, 

One  more,  most  welcome,  makes  my  number  more.- 

Romeo  and Juliet ,  Act  I. 

BLUE  POINTS 

There  take  [says  Justice] ,  take  thee  each  a  shell, 

We  thrive  at  Westminster  on  fools  like  you. 

'Twas  a  fat  oyster — Live  in  peace — Adieu.— Pope's  Satire. 

POTAGE 

GREEN    TURTLE   AU    CLAIR 

Between  each  act  the  trembling  salvers  ring, 
From  soup  to  sweet  wine. — Pope's  Moral  Essays . 

CELERY  SALTED  ALMONDS  RADISHES  OLIVES 

Pray  take  them,  Sir — Enough's  a  feast : 
Eat  some,  and  pocket  up  the  rest. — Horace. 

FISH 

Boiled  Delaware  Salmon  hollandaise, 
This  dish  of  meat  is  too  good  for  any  but 
Anglers  or  very  honest  men. — Isaak   Walton. 

ENTREE 

FILET    OF    BEEF  WITH    MU8HROOM8  POTATOES   GATEAU 

BRUSSELS   8PROUTS 

These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat,  the  ox,  the  sheep  and  the  goat. — Deuteronomy  XIV,  4. 

SWEETBREAD   CUTLETS   A   LA    REINE  FRENCH    PEA6 

It  is  impossible  that  even  Rome, 
Should  breed  thy  fellow. — Shakespeare. 

MARISCHINO  PUNCH 
The  sum  of  earthly  bliss. — Milton. 

ROAST  QUAIL  ON  TOAST 

Here  is  Agamemnon — an  honest  fellow, 

Enough  and  one  that  loves  quails. — Shakespeare. 

LETTUCE  SALAD 

They  have  also  a  Sallet  of  hearbes  and  a  sawcer  of  Vinegar  sat  on  the  Table. 

— PurcJtas  Pilgrimage. 
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ROUQUEFORT  BRIE 

He  thought  the  moon  was  made  of  green  cheese. — Rabelais. 

FANCY  ICE  CREAM  NOUGATS 

The  Lion  on  your  old  stone  gate 

Is  not  more  cold  to  you  than  I. —  Tennyson. 

COFFEE 

Whose  taste  or  smell  can  bless  the  feasted  sense. — Dryden. 

CIGARS 

For  thy  sake,  Tobacco,  I  would  do  anything  but  die. — Lamb. 

Who  rises  from  a  feast 

With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down. 

— Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  II. 

The  tables,  arranged  like  the  letter  E,  were  prettily  deco- 
rated, and  the  Menu  bore  the  arms  of  Delaware  and  half-tones 
of  buildings  famous  in  its  history,  like  Old  Swedes  Church,  of 
Wilmington,  1698;  Hon.  Nathaniel  Barratt  Smithers'  law 
office  in  Dover,  1839;  Barratt's  Chapel,  1780;  Ship,  "Dela- 
ware," 1833;  State  House,  Dover;  Christ  Church,  Broad 
Creek;  Court  House  at  New  Castle,  and  the  Bank  of  Dela- 
ware, 1795. 

Participants. — Richard  Fisher,  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Martindale,  Bishop 
Coleman,  I.  Layton  Register,  Dr.  W.  Joseph  Hearn,  Colonel  Charles 
Houston,  Dr.  O.  H.  Alles,  Luther  Martin,  Jr.,  Dr.  Theophilus  Parvin, 
Hon.  S.  J.  Willey,  Joel  J.  Baily,  Sussex  D.  Davis,  Hon.  Ebe.  W.  Tunnell, 
Robert  W.  Martin,  J.  W.  Aydon,  Wm.  H.  Stayton,  J.  Harry  Hoffecker, 
Jr.,  franklin  M.  Harris,  Colonel  Alex.  P.  Colesberry,  John  L.  Kinsey, 
James  W.  King,  Lawrence  McCormick,  Robert  Brannan,  John  M.  Camp- 
bell, Hon.  Henry  J.  McCarthy,  Hon.  Anthony  Higgins,  W.  T.  West- 
brook,  J.  W.  Lawson,  Albert  Gregory,  A.  V.  Gregory,  Thomas  J. 
Reynolds,  W.  E.  Baker,  Joseph  G.  Mariner,  E.  H.  Beck,  Dr.  D.  N.  Con- 
ner, Dr.  D.  M.  Hitch,  John  Kisterbock,  David  S.  Stetson,  Robert  J. 
Winsmore,  Wallace  E.  Hughes,  William  H.  Lacy,  W.  W.  Smithers, 
William  M.  Meigs,  William  H.  Shoemaker,  H.  L.  Patterson,  Harry 
Anderson,  Norris  S.  Barratt,  James  Lewis,  Dr.  Napoleon  Hickman, 
Dr.  Harry  B.  Hickman.  Charles  C.  Conley,  Mahlon  Bryan,  M.  H.  Peter- 
son, George  B.  Wells,  Dr.  H.  C.  Manlove,  E.  M.  Fields,  Warren  Harper, 
A.  F.  Williamson,  Robert  Steel  Winsmore,  Captain  Wm.  M.  Lank, 
Thomas  Winsmore,  J.  Asher  Hudson,  Samuel  L.  McGonigal,  Edward 
C.    Miller,    John    J.    Molony,    Edwin    F.    Parrott,    Edw.    Cadwallader, 
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Claude  Simpler,  Dr.  W.  G.  A.  Bonwill,  W.  Horace  Hepburn,  Dr.  A.  C. 
Deakyne,  Joshua  Pusey,  Edward  W.  Magill,  William  V.  Smith,  Charles 
C.  Heisler,  J.  Harvey  Whiteman,  Ralph  W.  Fisher,  B.  F.  Houseman, 
J.  H.  Jefferis,  The  Times,  The  Ledger,  The  Press,  The  Inquirer,  The 
Record,  John  L.  Clawson,  C.  M.  Gudknecht,  W.  W.  Foulkrod,  William 
T.  Tilden,  W.  T.  Westbrook,  Jr.,  James  B.  Canby,  Walter  F.  Hagar, 
John  H.  Lofland,  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Stellwagen,  Charles  E.  Fritz,  John  P. 
Wilson,  T.  C.  Bradley,  Robert  McCaulley,  Jr.,  Arthur  H.  Fisher,  Dr. 
H.  P.  Fisher,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Noble,  Dr.  Noble  Parvin,  Robert  H.  Jump, 
William  Sidebottom,  William  Henry  Marvill,  Dr.  W.  V.  Woods,  Fred.  T. 
Jones,  David  C.  Nimlet,  Charles  B.  Adamson,  H.  F.  Hepburn,  R.  Row- 
land Temple,  A.  N.  Chandler,  A.  S.  Chandler,  Dr.  James  H.  Closson, 
Luther  Martin,  3d,  Edward  L.  Martin,  Edgar  W.  Lank,  John  W.  Graham, 
Jr.,  F.  W.  Tunnell,  Dr.  James  G.  Streets,  Dr.  W.  D.  W.  Hall,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Marshall,  Charles  H.  Barritt,  Harry  Cannon,  Henry  Whiteley,  Lewis  B. 
Morrow,  W.  S.  Hilles,  Francis  H.  Hoffecker,  Dr.  J.  P.  Mann,  Dr.  W.  C. 
Mitchell,  W.  J.  Atkins,  Pemberton  B.  West,  Captain  W.  A.  West,  Presley 
E.  Chambers,  Wm.  F.  Deakyne,  Samuel  C.  Aiman,  Charles  T.  Megee, 
Charles  Wirgman,  James  H.  Buck,  H.  C.  Bye,  Thomas  E.  Young,  J.  Al- 
bert Wood,  John  J.  Wood,  J.  E.  Challenger,  Frank  J.  Williams,  George 
S.  Allmon,  Fred  Pyle,  W.  W.  Pusey. 

Banquet  Committee. 

William  T.  Tilden,  Chairman;  Norris  S.  Barratt,  Dr.  Thomas  C. 
Stellwagen,  Dr.  D.  N.  Connor,  Edward  C.  Miller,  C.  C.  Heisler,  Dr.  H.  B. 
Hickman,  Wm.  Henry  Marvill,  Frank  T.  Jones,  James  B.  Canby,  A.  N. 
Chandler,  J  H.  Jefferis. 

President  Richard  Fisher. 

Sons  of  Delaware  and  Guests : 

We  welcome  you  to  this  our  sixth  banquet.  This 
is  the  day  we  celebrate  in  commemoration  of  the  ratification 
by  Delaware  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  These 
celebrations  are  red-letter  days  for  the  Sons  of  Delaware. 
State  pride  reaches  highwater  mark.  We  are  proud  of  Dela- 
ware, proud  of  her  history,  proud  of  her  sons.  Many  of  those 
who  have  left  Delaware  and  made  their  homes  elsewhere  have 
become  distinguished  citizens  of  the  States  of  their  adoption. 
Of  those  who  have  remained  in  Delaware  as  their  permanent 
homes,  many  are  among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  this 
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country,  and  form  no  small  part  of  the  proud  history  of  this 
nation. 

We  have  with  us  to-night  one  of  Delaware's  truest  sons; 
one  whom  she  has  highly  honored ;  one  who  has  always  been 
careful  of  her  interests,  guarded  them  most  zealously  and 
with  great  ability;  one  who  loves  Delaware  and  who  being 
loyal  to  her,  has  always  had  the  courage  to  defend  her, — the 
Honorable  Anthony  Higgins,  who  responds  to  the  toast 

THE  STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Mr.  Higgins. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  Delaware : 

When  your  good  emissary,  Mr.  Tilden,  overpersuaded 
me  to  be  present  here  to-night  (cries  of  "Tilden  could  do  it") 
if  any  man  could  do  it,  I  had  to  tell  him  that  I  thought  for 
this  auditory  at  least  I  had  talked  myself  out.  And  yet  it  gives 
me  unfeigned  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  again.  I  guess  you 
will  say  the  honors  are  easy.  I  come  from  the  old  State  that 
sends  you,  her  sons,  her  amplest  greeting.  (Applause.)  We 
know  your  hearts  are  with  her,  and  her  hearthstones  to 
you  send  back  that  warm  greeting  which  is  only  equalled 
by  the  welcome  that  you  ever  find  there.  (Applause.)  You 
have  come  here  to  get  rich,  and  I  congratulate  each  one 
of  you  that  you  have.  (Laughter.)  We  have  stayed  at 
home  because  we  despised  not  the  day  of  small  things. 
We  have  not  only  love  for,  but  faith  in  the  old  farm.  We 
love  to  live  by  the  old  stream  where  we  caught  mullets  and 
catfish,  and  hunted  the  rabbit  and  shot  the  partridge,  and  had 
all  the  good  things  that  can  only  be  got  there.  The  children 
to-day  come  from  the  farms  and  villages  to  see  their  rich  kin 
in  the  city.  They  come  to  the  palatial  houses  that  look  out 
on  fine  parks  and  are  proud  of  their  folks  in  town,  but  we 
know  that  all  the  time  there  is  no  one  here  of  all  your  neigh- 
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bors  whencesoever  they  may  come  that  you  place  higher  in 
your  regard  or  hold  in  your  esteem  than  you  do  the  simple, 
plain,  unpretending,  honest,  fearless,  ever-equal  people  of 
Delaware,  who  hold  nobody  above  them;  a  State  and  a  people 
where  everybody  is  as  good  as  everybody  else,  and  no  better 
(applause);  where  there  is  always  the  highest  regard  for 
actual  worth  and  the  quickest  perception  of  actual  sham. 
Delaware  is  genuine;  there  is  no  brummagem  about  it.  There 
is  no  oleomargarine  in  its  butter. 

We  had  a  great  burst  of  patriotism  down  at  Wilmington 
last  week,  when  the  boat  "Wilmington"  came  to  be  christened 
anew  and  to  receive  a  service  of  silver  in  return  for  the  honor 
that  had  been  given  the  municipality  in  having  this  noble 
ship  named  for  the  city. ,  In  some  remarks  that  I  had  the 
honor  to  make  before  the  Mayor  and  the  Council — I  take  it 
that  scarcely  any  one  was  present  then  who  is  present  now, 
and  I  may  be  pardoned  therefore  repeating  an  observation 
that  I  ventured  to  make  then  that  has  no  novelty,  but  it  is  al- 
ways interesting  at  least  to  us — and  that  is  the  philosophic 
fact  of  the  patriotism  of  small  States — of  their  love  of  their 
State,  of  their  country.  It  is  the  Swiss  who  dies  of  homesick- 
ness when  he  leaves  home,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  has  im- 
paired the  health  (if  has  not  weakened  the  spirit)  of  any  of  our 
friends  in  Philadelphia  to-night,  it  is  that  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pass  their  lives  away  from  Delaware.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  But  we  have  not  merely  the  patriotism  of  the 
small  community — the  small  State — we  have  the  swelling 
pride  and  the  big  heart  as  citizens  of  the  Great  Republic,  and 
so  both  streams  come  in  confluence  that  leads  up  to  the  patri- 
otism of  Delaware,  that  yields  not  to  that  of  any  common- 
wealth, however  proud,  of  this  Union.     (Applause.) 

I  thought  that  I  would  beg  to  bring  to  your  attention 
to-night,  in  a  group,  one  or  two  of  the  great  national  events 
in  civil  life  where  Delaware  has  played  an  important  part, 
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There  are  two  of  them  with  which  every  one  is  familiar :  Rod- 
ney's ride ;  the  vote  of  Delaware,  cast  at  the  critical  moment, 
which  gave  the  majority  of  States  for  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, was  decisive  of  the  great  act  of  our  history 
and  it  was  eminently  and  prominently  the  characteristic  of 
our  people — and  not  merely  of  our  representatives  in  the 
then  Congress — characteristic  of  our  people  that  without  hes- 
itancy, with  clear  insight  and  resolution,  they  were  the  first 
to  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 
But  I  do  not  know  that  even  Delawareans  always  bear  in 
mind  the  very  important  part  that  was  borne  by  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  framing  of  that  instrument.  When  the  con- 
ference at  Annapolis,  in  1786,  assembled,  called  because  of  the 
dispute  between  Virginia  and  Maryland  as  to  their  respective 
rights  upon  the  Potomac,  and  bringing  into  issue  the  great 
question  of  commerce  between  the  States — when  that  con- 
ference was  called  at  Annapolis  the  year  before  the  assembling 
of  the  convention  to  frame  the  Constitution,  we  sent  there  a 
delegation  of  either  five  or  seven  in  number — I  think  seven — 
and  that  conference  that  took  the  initial  step  was  presided 
over  by  John  Dickinson,  the  leading  representative  from 
Delaware.  And  when  the  convention  met  in  this  city,  that 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son again  was  of  the  delegation  from  Delaware.  He  was  the 
earliest  statesman  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  When  John 
Adams  came  here  in  1774  he  had  to  stoop  to  John  Dickinson, 
for  as  far  back  as  1765  when  the  first  convention  met  at  Al- 
bany at  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  Mr.  Dickinson 
then  was  the  leading  representative  of  the  idea  of  colonial 
rights  advanced  by  him  in  the  very  memorable  Farmers'  Let- 
ters. And  so,  when  he  came  into  the  convention  that  was 
to  determine  the  destinies  of  this  continent  and  its  people  for 
all  time  to  come,  he  lent  to  its  deliberations  the  largest  ex- 
perience, the  highest  culture,  the  soundest  and  broadest  legal 
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knowledge,  and  almost  the  largest  experience  of  public  life 
of  any  man  in  its  midst.  I  know  that  the  claim  has  been  put 
forward  for  Connecticut  and  for  Roger  Sherman  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  idea  of  each  State  being  represented  equally 
in  the  Confederation,  and  by  two  Senators,  but  I  am  here  to- 
night on  what  I  consider  to  be  the  fair  construction  of  the 
utterances  of  Mr.  Dickinson  himself,  to  claim  that  that  idea 
came  from  Delaware.  In  his  Works,  published  in  1801,  and 
so  preceding  by  almost  a  century  that  interesting  and 
scholarly  biography  of  him,  by  Professor  Stille,  of  this  city, 
I  read  as  follows :    He  says : 

"There  is  another  improvement  equally  deserving  re- 
gard, and  that  is  the  varied  representation  of  sovereignties 
and  people  in  the  Constitution  now  proposed." 

You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Dickinson  printed,  over  the 
nom  de  plume  of  "Fabius,"  a  series  of  letters  supporting  before 
the  people  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  the  respective  States.  They  are  printed  in  his  wrorks 
of  that  time,  and  this  is  from  one  of  those  letters : 

"It  has  been  said  that  this  representation  was  a  mere 
compromise.  It  was  not  a  mere  compromise.  The  equal 
representation  of  each  State,  with  equal  suffrage  in  one  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  was  an  original  substantive  proposition, 
made  in  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  very  soon 
after  the  draft  offered  by  Virginia,  to  which  last-mentioned 
State  United  America  is  much  indebted  not  only  in  other  re- 
spects, but  for  her  merit  in  the  organization  and  prosecution 
of  this  momentous  business." 

By  that  I  understand  Mr.  Dickinson  to  refer  to  the  draft 
that  was  presented  by  Virginia  and  not  to  this  amendment  of 
it,  of  equal  suffrage  for  the  State  in  the  Congress ;  that  is,  in 
the  upper  branch  of  the  Congress. 

"The  proposition  was  expressly  made  by  the  delegate  who 
brought  it  forward,  upon  this  principle,  that  a  territory  of 
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such  extent  as  that  of  United  America  could  not  be  safely  and 
advantageously  governed  but  by  a  combination  of  republics, 
each  retaining  all  the  rights  of  supreme  sovereignty  except- 
ing that  for  the  securer  preservation  of  these  sovereignties 
they  ought  to  be  represented  in  a  body  by  themselves  and 
with  equal  suffrage;  and  that  they  would  be  annihilated  if 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  were  to  be  formed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  each  State." 

Without  saying  so  directly,  I  think  you  can  claim  as  a 
fair  inference  from  it  at  this  length  of  time,  that  it  was  he  him- 
self who  was  the  delegate  to  bring  forward  this  substantive 
proposition  which  was  the  one  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

There  is  one  other  episode  that  I  wish  I  had  the  time 
to  refresh  my  recollection  of  by  reading  it,  but  I  have  not, 
and  I  can  only  tell  it  after  the  lapse  of  reading  it  a  number  of 
years  ago.  But  you  will  all  remember  that  the  first  great 
conflict  or  contention  between  the  States — that  preceded  the 
Civil  war — that  brought  to  an  issue  the  question  of  secession 
and  nullification,  was  that  made  in  1833,  by  South  Carolina, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 

South  Carolina  then  passed  an  act  nullifying  the  Federal 
statutes  and  threatened  to  prevent  the  collection  of  the  Fed- 
eral revenue.  President  Jackson  determined  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Federal  government  at  whatever  cost.  In 
the  attitude  between  him  and  Mr.  Calhoun  it  was  felt  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  in  a  most  serious  position.  In  the  end,  the 
compromise  resolution  or  act  of  Mr.  Clay  was  adopted,  but 
it  was  for  John  M.  Clayton  to  see  that  the  measure  passed. 
(Applause.)  If  on  going  home  you  will  refresh  what  intima- 
tion I  give  you  of  this  by  reading  Mr.  Benton's  account  of  it 
in  his  Thirty  Years'  View  you  will  find  that  Mr.  Clayton 
sent  word  to  Mr.  Calhoun  that  he  would  not  put  the  measure 
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upon  its  passage  until  he  was  sure  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  vote  for 
it.  Mr.  Calhoun  yielded,  the  bill  was  passed,  the  peril  was 
passed,  and  the  evil  of  nullification  was  scotched  at  the  time. 
(Applause.)  That  was  the  contribution  which  was  made  by 
Mr.  Clayton  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  senatorial  career. 

I  though  that  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  largest  of  the  representative 
bodies  of  Delaware's  sons  away  from  the  old  home,  and  who 
take  such  a  profound  interest  in  her  history  and  in  the  career 
of  her  sons,  to  know  that  in  these  two  great  critical  exigencies 
of  our  national  history  she  had  so  contributed  to  their  suc- 
cessful solution.     (Applause.) 

I  will  venture  to  turn  over,  if  possible,  another  old  log 
that  has  laid  for  a  half  century  or  more,  to  present  a  claim  that 
I  think  not  shadowy,  but  fair  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  Dela- 
ware, and  that  is  not  in  respect  to  her  civic  but  to  her  military 
glory.  It  may  not  generally  be  known,  but  I  have  it  upon  the 
traditionary  evidence  of  some  of  our  oldest  citizens  of  Pen- 
cader  Hundred  that  Commodore  David  Porter  and  his  family 
came  from  Pencader  Hundred.  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Crawford, 
who  was  my  next-door  neighbor  at  Wilmington  until  his 
death  a  short  time  ago  told  me  of  the  Porter  house  there 
and  of  the  old  lintel  over  the  door  that  had  inscribed  upon 
it,  the  Porter  coat-of-arms.  Commodore  Porter  went  into 
the  South  Pacific  towards  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  with 
the  very  famous  American  frigate,  "Essex."  He  played 
havoc  with  the  English  commerce,  and  finally  going  into  the 
port  of  Valparaiso  he  there  was  followed  within  the  three-mile 
limit  by  a  British  fleet,  consisting  of  two  superior  men-of-war. 
They  attacked  him  and  captured  him,  but  not  until  he  had 
fought  them  to  a  finish.  By  his  side  on  that  bloody  deck 
stood  a  lad  who  was  at  least  his  foster-son,  if  not  one  who  bore 
to  him  a  tenderer  relation.  In  1886,  at  the  time  the  gentle- 
men were  in  Delaware  collecting  the  material  out  of  which 
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was  prepared  the  two-volume  history  of  Delaware  which  most 
of  you  have,  Judge  Hungerford,  one  of  their  investigators, 
came  to  my  office  one  day  while  the  court  was  in  session,  and 
had  in  question  the  granting  of  a  license  to  the  tavern  at  Glas- 
gow in  Pencader  Hundred,  and  gave  to  me  the  pedigree  of 
the  old  tavern,  its  title,  the  owners  of  it  showing  that  the 
original  owner  of  it  was  David  Glasgow,  and  you  see  in  David 
Glasgow  Farragut  the  connection  between  Pencader  Hun- 
dred and  the  Porters.  And  when  you  think  of  those  fleets 
going  by  the  batteries  to  New  Orleans  and  of  their  entering 
the  harbor  of  Mobile,  and  to  the  question,  "What  about  the 
torpedoes?"  the  word  going  back,  "Damn  the  torpedoes;  go 
ahead"  (applause),  there  lashed  to  the  maintop  was  the  old 
admiral,  the  hero  of  heroes  of  all  naval  struggles,  and  with 
him  we  have  a  right  to  think  of  the  quiet  man  who  lived  under 
the  shade  of  that  big  hill  which  the  word  "Pencader"  in 
Welsh  means,  and  think  that  there  was  a  man  whom  Dela- 
ware has  a  right  to  claim  as  one  having  her  blood  in  his  veins. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  taken  already  your  time  too 
long,  but  I  feel  that  you  take  an  interest  in  your  old  home  not 
second  to  ours  who  are  still  there.  ("That's  right.")  If 
possible  you  feel  it  more  keenly  as  you  see  her  at  times  sub- 
ject to  criticism,  and  you  know  how  just  are  the  respective 
criticisms  which  can  be  passed,  not  merely  upon  Delaware 
but  upon  other  States  of  the  Union.     (Laughter.) 

I  want  to  say  to  you  to-night  that  you  can  all  take  a  great 
deep  breath  of  comfort — deeper  than  satisfaction — of  com- 
fort, in  the  profound  change  that  has  been  worked  in  our  in- 
stitutions. We  have  had  evolved  a  constitution  which  meets 
the  exigencies  of  these  latter  days  and  years,  and  very  many 
of  the  conditions  and  matters  of  one  kind  and  another  that 
have  called  for  differences  of  opinion,  if  not  for  criticism,  have 
passed  away,  and  passed  away  forever,  by  reason  of  the 
changes    that    have    been    worked    by    that    instrument. 
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(Applause.)  I  won't  say  that  we  have  cleaned  house 
(laughter),  but  I  do  say  that  we  have  brought  our  State  back 
from  a  condition  where  many  matters  were  no  longer  the 
subject  of  legal  cognizance;  we  have  brought  the  old  State 
back  under  the  reign  of  law  (applause),  and  you  who  know  its 
people,  who  know  their  worth,  civic  and  moral,  you  can  trust 
to  them  that  this  reign  of  law  will  be  as  well,  a  reign  of 
righteousness.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Fisher  : — We  have  a  club  song  composed  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Sons  of  Delaware  by  one  of  our  members,  Mr. 
Joshua  Pusey,  entitled,  "Our  Delaware."  After  so  eloquent 
a  response  from  our  distinguished  speaker,  to  the  toast  "The 
State  of  Delaware,"  no  more  fitting  time  could  we  have  for 
singing  this  club  song,  "Our  Delaware." 

We  will  sing  the  first,  the  sixth,  and  the  last  stanzas,  all 
rising. 

Mr.  Fisher  : — Of  all  the  resources  for  obtaining  knowl- 
edge with  which  we  are  blessed,  universities,  colleges  and 
schools  of  all  kinds,  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  one  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  and  poorest  citizen  is  the 
modern  newspaper.  A  gentleman  whose  life  work  is  devoted 
to  this  latter  means  of  education,  Mr.  James  W.  King,  will 
respond  to  the  toast,  "The  Modern  Newspaper."    (Applause.) 

Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen : — You  behold  before  you 
what  I  presume  you  never  expected  to  see — a  modest  news- 
paper man.  (Laughter.)  Believe  me,  I  am  quite  abashed 
in  the  presence  of  so  distinguished  a  company,  and  I  really 
look  upon  you  all  as  superiors  to  us  poor  Philadelphians, 
since  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me  has 
divulged  the  real  secret  of  your  being  here — you  are  getting 
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all  there  is  in  it,  and  we  who  are  to  the  manor  born  have 
nothing  left.  Well,  permit  me  to  say  that  if,  as  a  Philadel- 
phian,  I  must  be  beaten,  I  would  rather  be  beaten  by  a  Son  of 
Delaware  than  by  anybody  else.     (''Good !") 

Now  pray  why  was  I,  a  tyro  in  this  art  of  oratory,  asked 
to  speak,  after  so  distinguished  a  gentleman  as  ex-Senator 
Higgins?  I  accept  it  as  a  compliment  but  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
burden,  for  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  while  the  Senator  pre- 
sented the  history  of  the  past  to  us  as  a  reason  for  our  general 
acceptance  of  Delaware  as  representing  all  that  there  is  good 
on  earth,  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  its  signs  of  the  present 
as  proving  that  fact,  as  witness  Ex-Senator  Higgins  himself, 
as  witness  another  gentleman  whom  I  expected  to  see  here, 
that  distinguished  son  of  Delaware  and  that  distinguished 
American,  the  Honorable  Thomas  F.  Bayard.  (Applause.) 
But  I  know  that  rather  than  hear  anything  about  the  modern 
newspaper  you  would  rather  hear  Dr.  Martindale  telling  you 
of  the  way  of  salvation.  Or  if  you  perhaps  think  you  already 
fully  understand  the  gospel  of  Delaware  in  the  original,  you 
would  hear  the  Right  Reverend  Father  Bishop  Coleman  tell- 
ing you  how  to  save  your  souls  according  to  the  Gospel  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  State  he  was  sent  to  you. 

If  you  desire  merely  to  save  your  body,  I  can,  out  of  my 
own  knowledge,  send  you  to  that  good  fellow  and  splendid 
physician,  Dr.  Joe  Hearn.  Pardon  the  familiarity  and  per- 
sonality, but  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Hearn,  for  if  it 
were  not  for  Dr.  Hearn  I  would  not  have  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing the  Sons  of  Delaware.     (Applause.) 

And  then  following  me  comes  the  great  wit,  that  dis- 
tinguished Irish  orator,  Judge  McCarthy  (applause),  that 
wonderful  depository  of  classical  epigram  and  learning, — for 
I  know  you,  Judge.  Shakespeare  had  you  in  view  when  he 
projected  his  marvelous  mind  into  the  future  and  wrote : 

"You  are  more  valorous  than  Hector  of  Troy,  worth 
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five  of  Agamemnon,  and  ten  times  better  than  the  Nine 
Worthies."     (Applause.) 

Now,  with  that,  why  do  you  desire  to  hear  anything  of 
the  modern  newspaper?  You  desire  the  modern  newspaper 
as  a  foil  to  your  flow  of  wit?  It  may  be  that,  and  if  it  is,  then 
I  commend  the  good  judgment  of  those  who  have  selected 
us.  But  why  not  listen  to  political  reform  from  that  Dela- 
ware archangel  of  reform,  the  Honorable  William  T.  Tilden. 
(Applause ;  laughter.)  I  really  believe  that  Tilden  could  tell 
you  more  even  about  newspapers  than  I  know.  (Laughter.) 
For  there  are  mysterious  ways  of  bringing  the  doctrines  of  re- 
form into  newspapers,  and  Tilden  knows  them  all.  (Laugh- 
ter.) It  is  true  there  is  something  called  a  Business  Men's 
League,  but  the  truth  is,  gentlemen,  I  find  out  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  Business  Men's  League  is  nobody  but 
Tilden.  Now  after  all  this,  why,  again,  the  modern  news- 
paper? 

I  have  spoken  about  the  modern  newspaper  time  out  of 
mind.  It  has  always  been  the  bounden  duty  of  every  news- 
paper man  to  celebrate  our  profession.  If  it  were  not  that 
Ex-Senator  Higgins  has  impressed  me  with  the  fact  that  Dela- 
ware is  really  bigger  and  greater  than  the  modern  newspaper, 
I  would  never  have  discovered  it.  Nobody  before  Mr.  Hig- 
gins has  ever  knocked  me  out  like  that,  I  have  talked  about 
the  modern  newspaper  with  all  the  brazenness — shall  I  say  of 
an  unreformed  politician?  But  to-night,  gentlemen,  if  I 
speak  at  all  upon  the  modern  newspaper,  I  shall  speak  seri- 
ously. 

Mr.  Higgins,  you  have  spoken  well  of  Delaware;  you 
have  shown  that  Delaware  has  stood  for  right  feeling;  you 
have  shown  that  Delaware  has  stood  for  high  ideals,  and  be- 
cause of  that  fact  I  am  going  to  speak  seriously  of  this  great 
engine  of  power  and  influence,  the  modern  newspaper,  to  so 
intellectual  an  audience  as  this.       It  is  contended  in  some 
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quarters  that  the  newspaper  is  a  commercial  enterprise  alone, 
and  tryable  by  the  law  merchant.  This  is  a  proposition  that 
no  reflecting  journalist  hears  with  pleasure.  It  is  one  that 
no  thoughtful  mind  can  concede.  It  is  one  that  must  be  re- 
jected in  every  logical  view,  for  it  must  be  self-evident  that 
an  enterprise  which  deals  with  the  reputations  of  men,  which 
assumes  to  sway  or  mould  public  opinion,  which  is  granted 
by  law  the  perogative  of  criticising  the  acts  of  public  men 
must  be  essentially  ethical,  bound  and  limited  by  ethical  laws, 
and  tryable  in  the  forum  of  morality,  where  excuses  of  expedi- 
ency and  gain  are  not  acceptable.  From  this  I  deduce  that 
the  only  justification  for  the  existence  of  a  public  press  is  that 
it  can  serve  the  public  honor,  and  any  director  of  a  newspaper 
who  is  false  to  this  duty  is  false  to  his  obligations,  and  a 
traitor  to  the  State. 

I  take  no  credit  to  myself  for  the  enunciation  of  this  doc- 
trine, for  in  all  wisely  conducted  newspaper  offices  it  is  of 
elementary  knowledge.  And  so  keenly  does  the  public  feel  it 
that  it  confers  lasting  favor  only  on  those  journals  which  serve 
the  public  good.  The  business  directors  of  great  newspapers 
have  learned  this  truth  long  ago,  and  none  more  keenly  than 
they  realize  that  a  business  success  is  given  a  journal  as  a  host- 
age for  the  faithful  performance  of  its  public  duty. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  press  in  the  state  of  the 
times  which  confronts  us?  A  great  wave  of  social  discontent 
rolls  and  rises  throughout  the  world.  We  see  it  here;  we 
perceive  its  menace.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  foreign 
mountebanks  who  magnify  the  faults  of  America  to  divert  the 
mind  from  the  contemplation  of  the  misery  and  vileness 
which  threaten  the  peace  and  safety  of  their  own  lands ;  but  I 
am  not  blind  to  our  faults ;  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  dangers 
which  encompass  us.  And  all  of  these  dangers,  it  seems  to 
me,  may  be  summed  up  as  to  their  cause  in  this :  that  we  have 
departed  from  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  this  great 
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commonwealth,  this  great  nation,  was  founded — simplicity  of 
life,  earnestness  of  purpose,  domination  of  conscience.  Let 
us  not,  as  Americans,  ever  forget  that  this  grand  experiment 
in  human  government  in  the  western  hemisphere  was  founded 
not  in  greed,  but  in  conscience.  The  Puritan  of  New 
England,  the  Quaker  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  the 
Cavalier  of  Virginia,  the  Catholic  of  Maryland,  and  the 
Huguenot  of  the  Carolinas,  though  differing  widely  in 
their  creeds,  all  brought  the  fear  of  God  with  them  into  the 
wilderness  and  hewed  out  their  humble  households  according 
to  His  law  as  they  saw  it.  (Applause.)  And  it  is  no  less  true 
to-day  than  of  yore  that  the  pillar  of  the  commonwealth  is 
the  man  who  fears  God  and  does  justice. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  great  engine  of  the  press  in 
these  times?  Are  the  men  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  the 
founders  of  our  nation  in  the  wilderness,  in  conscience,  and 
in  the  fear  of  God  our  models — the  models  of  our  men  to-day, 
the  models  on  which  we  are  training  our  youth?  In  a  large 
measure,  yes.  In  a  dangerous  measure,  no.  Material  suc- 
cess, which  was  to  be  but  an  incident  and  a  consequence  of  a 
free  and  righteous  government,  has  been  showered  upon  us 
so  lavishly  that  it  tends  to  make  us  forget  the  primary  princi- 
ples of  our  republic.  It  tends  to  affect  the  basic  characteris- 
tics of  the  American  people,  a  people  who  up  to  this  day  have 
awakened  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world.  The  passion 
for  wealth  has  become  so  fierce,  so  all-absorbing  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  being  taken  into  its  thraldom.  I  speak  not  as  an 
alarmist  nor  as  an  iconoclast.  The  growth  of  financial  de- 
velopment is  natural  and  beneficial  when  the  desire  for  ac- 
quisition is  to  serve  mankind.  Monuments  of  glorious 
wealth  administered  as  a  God-given  trust  for  the  good  of 
mankind  appear  on  every  side.  But  no  less  is  it  true  that  we 
have  reached  a  point  where  we  must  take  a  strict  account  of 
the  power  which  money  is  playing  in  the  formation  of  Ameri- 
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can  character  and  in  the  domination  of  opinion,  which,  in  the 
last  analysis,  means  the  dominion  of  this  republic ;  for  this  is 
a  government  that  is  swayed  by  public  opinion,  and  it  is  as  a 
part  of  the  great  maker  and  molder  and  director  of  public 
opinion,  the  press,  that  I  venture  to  speak  so  seriously  to  you, 
gentlemen,  even  at  a  feast. 

As  to  private  life  I  shall  not  speak.  Let  every  man  judge 
for  himself;  let  him  ask  whether  or  not  we  close  our  eyes  to 
social  and  personal  violations  among  the  mighty  to-day  that 
in  less  affluent  times  we  would  have  viewed  as  blots  on  charac- 
ter and  as  menaces  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  itself. 

Of  public  life  I  shall  speak.  And  I  shall  speak  plainly, 
for  it  comes  directly  within  the  scope  of  my  subject,  and  in- 
deed many  of  my  thoughts  are  already  summed  up  for  you 
and  suggested  to  you  in  that  phrase  that  is  so  familiar  to  us 
all,  "Money  in  Politics." 

Money  in  politics.  It  is  a  neat  phrase,  airy,  easy, 
euphemistic,  but  it  is  bursting  with  every  social  and  political 
abomination.  It  means  in  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  a  Republican  government  has  left  us  and  we  have  but  the 
form.  It  means  that  in  the  great  cities  which  sway  the  State, 
an  army  of  men  is  retained  under  orders  to  debauch  the  ballot, 
and  that  the  pollution  of  the  ballot  is  carried  on  as  a  part  of 
the  means  by  which  this  army  of  men  gain  a  livelihood.  It 
means  that  among  the  white  freemen  of  this  great  State  elec- 
tions are  a  sickening  fraud;  it  means  that  the  product  of  these 
fraudulent  elections  dominate  our  legislative  halls,  State  and 
city,  where  they  sell  our  rights,  our  franchises,  and  our  cor- 
porate possessions.     (Applause.) 

I  have  devoted  fifteen  years  of  my  life  to  journalism  and 
I  have  meditated  long  upon  what  I  say  to  so  intelligent  a 
company  as  this,  and  I  say  it  because  as  an  American  I  believe 
that  it  is  time  to  say  it,  and  I  challenge  contradiction  for  what 
I  say. 
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What  is  true  of  this  State  I  fear  may  be  said  of  other 
commonwealths,  where  principles  and  practices  are  approved 
in  public  life  that  could  find  toleration  only  in  times  when 
the  mass  of  citizens  permit  their  consciences  to  become  dull  to 
wrong-doing.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  under  these  conditions, 
that  a  wave  of  discontent  rolls  portentous  even  through  this 
republic?  Can  we,  can  honest  men  anywhere,  take  note  of 
the  present  and  have  no  fear  of  the  future?  Purity  of  life  and 
purpose  are  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  our  free  institu- 
tions.    A  monarchy  may,  but  a  republic  must  be  virtuous. 

What  again,  is  the  duty  of  the  press  in  this  time?  The 
question  almost  answers  itself.  It  is  to  stand  sentinel  at  the 
gates,  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  citadel,  to  sound  the 
alarm  and  awaken  the  conscience  of  the  nation  throughout 
the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  land.  As  Holland  has  sung, 
"God  give  us  men.  Time  like  this  demands  strong  minds, 
great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands.  Men  whom  the  lust 
of  office  does  not  kill ;  men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot 
buy ;  men  who  have  opinions  and  will ;  men  who  love  honor 
and  will  not  lie ;  men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue  and 
damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking;  tall  men; 
sun-crowned  men  who  live  above  the  fog  in  public  duty  and 
in  private  thinking. 

"For  while  the  rabble  with  their  thumb-worn  creeds, 
Their  large  professions,  and  their  little  deeds, 
Linger  in  selfish  strife;  lo,  Freedom  weeps. 
Wrong-doing  rules  the  land  and  waiting  Justice  sleeps." 

(Long  applause.) 

Mr.  Fisher  : — Until  within  a  very  few  days  we  had  ex- 
pected the  great  honor  of  having  with  us  to-night  ex-Ambas- 
sador Bayard.  (Applause.)  But  for  the  grim-destroyer  en- 
tering his  family  only  one  week  ago,  it  would  have  been  his 
pride  and  privilege  to  have  been  with  us  to-night.  We  have 
from  him  a  letter  which  the  Committee  think  very  appropri- 
ate to  be  read  at  this  meeting : 
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Wilmington,  Del.,  December  4th,  1897. 
Norris  S.  Barratt,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Philadelphia. 

Dear  Sir: — It  was  my  distressing  duty  to  inform  you 
some  days  ago  of  the  death  of  my  sister  in  this  her  native  city. 

The  event  necessarily  precluded  my  fulfilment  of  the  en- 
gagement  I  had  anticipated  in  being  present  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  seventh  instant,  and  taking  part  with  my  brethren  of 
Delaware  lineage  in  patriotic  festivities  to  commemorate  the 
one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of  the  action  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  announcing  with  prompt,  clear,  unhesitating  voice 
their  unanimous  decision  to  adopt  and  support  the  newly- 
framed  Constitution  which  made  us  a  nation — and  defined  the 
free  system  of  dual  sovereignty — wherein  the  reserved  powers 
of  local  self-government  should  educate  the  citizen — to  pre- 
serve the  autonomy  of  the  several  States — which,  like  stately 
columns  should  firmly  bear  aloft  the  encircling  canopy  of 
national  power  for  national  ends. 

Our  little  State  was  small  in  territory,  scant  in  prop- 
erty— but  great  in  men — simple,  brave,  unselfish  men  who 

"Cared  not  to  be  great 
But  as  they  saved  or  served  the  State." 

The  Sons  of  Delaware  are  the  natural  guardians  of  the 
name  and  honor  of  the  State — and  wherever  fate  or  fortune 
may  lead  our  steps,  our  hearts  will  turn  with  affectionate 
pride  to  the  dear  little  mother  and  the  pleasant  homes  that 
cluster  among  her  hills,  or  underneath  her  stooping  white 
oaks — or  along  the  shore  of  the  great  river  that  bears  her 
name.  To-day  the  call  upon  her  sons  for  honorable  and  un- 
selfish service  is  as  loud  and  clear  as  that  to  which  our  fore- 
fathers responded  in  1787,  and  your  Society  has  a  high  use, 
and  noble  purpose,  ''Lest  we  forget." 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  F.  Bayard. 
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Mr.  Fisher: — We  all  love  our  native  State,  particularly 
the  county  which  holds  the  old  homestead.  Some  of  us  think 
New  Castle  outshines  her  sister  counties;  true,  she  has  pro- 
duced the  Bayards,  and  other  men  of  renown,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  naval  heroes  of  the  world,  Commodore  Mac- 
Donough,  but  in  the  days  when  Delaware's  statesmen  were 
her  glory,  who  is  more  worthy  the  historian's  notice  than 
John  M.  Clayton,  from  dear  old  Sussex?  As  to  Kent,  what 
she  has  done,  and  what  she  is  will  be  best  told  by  one  of  her 
sons,  the  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Martindale,  D.  D.,  in  the  next 
toast,  "Old  Kent  County." 

Dr.  Martindale. 

Sons  of  Delaware  : 

I  shall  beg  your  indulgence  to  be  very  quiet  as  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly hoarse  to-night.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  heard  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  get  started  for  a  moment. 

I  bring  you,  gentlemen,  most  hearty  and  gracious  greet- 
ings from  old  Kent  County.  I  bring  them  in  my  heart  as  well 
as  on  my  lips.  The  task  is  agreeable,  for  I  am  not  a 
stranger  or  an  alien;  I  am  to  the  manor  born.  And  when 
I  stand  upon  the  soil  of  old  Kent  County,  "I  am  on  my 
native  heath,  and  my  name  is  MacGregor."  (Laughter.)  I 
saw  the  light  of  life  in  the  quiet  little  town  of  Camden,  on 
whose  margin  the  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,  and  among  them 
my  own  forefathers,  sleep.  This  is  therefore  not  a  strange 
table  at  which  I  am  being  entertained  to-night,  but  the  lavish 
board  of  my  kindred,  and  so,  I  may  say  that  I  have  in  some 
sense  a  right  to  bring  the  blessing  of  old  Kent  to  you.  Every 
fertile  acre  greets  you.  (Applause.)  Every  orchard  tree 
holds  out  its  hands  to  you.  Every  leaping  rabbit  and  whir- 
ring partridge  salutes  you,  and  from  Duck  Creek  down  to  the 
old  Mispillion  everything  smiles  across  the  border  to  you, 
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Sons  of  Delaware,  because  you  have  not  forgotten  the  days 
of  other  years.     (Applause.) 

Favorable  geographical  location  is  always  a  determining 
factor  in  the  influence  of  any  county,  State,  or  nation.  Now, 
in  its  relation  to  the  other  sections  of  our  State,  Kent  County 
is  the  centre,  of  which  the  other  parts  of  the  State  are  mere 
circumference.  It  is  the  golden  means  between  two  ex- 
tremes ;  the  hub  of  the  commonwealth ;  the  link  which  unites 
the  distant  sections;  the  serene  pacificator  between  the  two 
disturbing  extremes.  (Laughter.)  It  is  the  seat  of  law  and 
learning,  the  birthplace  of  constitutions,  the  habitat  of  caucus 
and  convention;  the  Mecca  of  the  politicians;  the  capital 
county,  with  the  goodly  town  of  Dover  set  like  a  gem  on  her 
brow.  She  has,  however,  no  disposition  to  look  down 
scornfully  upon  her  neighboring  and  sister  counties  because 
of  this,  her  lofty  estate. 

Kent  County  is  not  large,  having  about  526  square 
miles  only,  but  she  is  large  enough  to  fulfill  her  mission.  One 
is  utterly  sick  and  tired  of  this  trite  and  threadbare  talk  about 
the  smallness  of  Delaware,  and  by  consequence  about  the 
smallness  of  the  counties.  If  the  chief  business  of  Kent 
County  is,  as  was  that  of  Lacsedemonia,  to  raise  men,  then  her 
dimensions  are  eminently  ample. 

The  superficial  area  of  Kent  County  may  be  small,  but 
our  men  do  not  grow  laterally  or  sidewise,  but  upward. 
And  the  height  of  Kent  County,  her  clere  story,  reaches  to 
the  skies.  She  is  as  large  in  her  outlook  as  the  most  mag- 
nificent State  of  the  country.  The  open  heaven  and  the 
inviting  spaces  above  call  her  sons  to  aspiration  and  con- 
quest, and  because  Kent  County  is  so  favored,  I  quote 
again  the  eloquent  words  uttered  by  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me,  and  declare  that  she  raises  "Tall  men,  sun-crowned, 
who  live  above  the  fog  in  public  duty,"  and  if  you  doubt  it, 
look  around  you,  sirs,  and  be  henceforth  convinced. 
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There  are  many  treasures  which  the  County  of  Kent 
holds  and  shares  with  the  entire  State  of  Delaware,  The 
legacy  of  a  noble  and  God-fearing  ancestry  belongs  to  us  all 
alike,  and  we  are  proud  to  hold  it  in  common.  Whoever 
may  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  other  States  of  our  great 
Union,  certain  it  is  that  the  men  who  settled  the  substructures 
of  our  commonwealth  were  as  chivalrous  and  noble  as  any 
who  ever  essayed  such  a  task.  There  is  a  strange  fascination 
about  the  records  and  annals  of  those  early  days.  Mighty 
men  are  seen  moving  about  in  them.  It  would  be  a  subject 
of  profound  interest  if  one  could  give  the  time  to  it,  to  trace 
the  subtle  operation  of  these  causes  which  drew  together 
from  various  sections  of  the  old  world,  such  seemingly  di- 
verse elements  of  character  and  life,  and  blended  them  into 
one  homogeneous  and  magnificent  type  of  manhood.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  dream  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  has  been  real- 
ized in  Delaware.  The  touch  of  Penn,  the  peaceful,  is  upon 
our  local  institutions.  The  quiet,  simple-hearted,  country- 
loving,  God-fearing  Swede  still  lives  among  us.  The  stamp 
of  Dutch  grit  and  strength  is  yet  apparent  here.  The  flavor 
of  Scotch-Irish  scholarship  has  not  departed  from  our  litera- 
ture. (Applause.)  And  the  Quaker,  with  his  longing  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  still  dreams  in  his  meeting-houses — 
"and  snores."  And  lifts  his  placid  brow,  as  Bayard  Taylor 
said,  "like  a  tombstone  over  passions  slain,"  to  catch  the  free 
air  of  a  free  country.  No  wonder  Delaware  has  made  such 
notable  contributions  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation's  heroism 
and  aggressive  statesmanship.  They  are  the  legitimate  fruit- 
age of  her  magnificent  ancestry.  Happy,  indeed,  is  the  State 
whose  storied  past  is  so  rich  in  memorials  of  phenomenal 
character. 

We  rejoice,  also,  in  common  as  to  the  pleasantness  of  our 
location,  the  fertility  of  our  soil  and  climate,  and  the  lavish 
way  in  which  nature  has  provided  for  our  wants.  Have  you 
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observed  that  the  men  who  wrote  those  early  narratives  con- 
cerning our  territory  were  so  enthusiastic  in  their  praises? 
Says  one,  "You  shall  not  find  a  house  but  the  south  side  of  it 
is  begirt  with  swarms  of  bees  that  increase  after  an  incredible 
fashion,  so  that  if  there  be  any  terrestrial  Canaan,  it  is  surely 
here,  where  the  land  floweth  with  milk  and  honey."  An- 
other said:  "Every  one  here  is  now  persuaded  by  the  fer- 
tility of  the  ground  and  the  goodness  of  the  soil;  a  pleasant 
garden,  indeed."  And  in  1686  the  staid  old  William  Penn 
was  stirred  out  of  his  decorum  when  he  wrote  with  evident 
relish  of  "The  delicious  shad  and  Johnny  cake;  each  being 
baked  on  a  plank  at  the  fireplace."  (Applause.)  The  good 
Peter  Minuit,  whose  ship's  keel  first  touched  this  land  at  Mis- 
pillion  Point,  in  the  spring  of  1638,  called  it  Paradise  Point, 
because  its  bloom  of  beauty  was  so  gratifying  to  his  tired 
soul  after  the  long  voyage.  And  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  this  was  in  Kent  County.  And  we  therefore  lay  claim  to 
the  only  bit  of  Paradise  which  the  whole  State  contains.  So 
much  then  for  the  things  which  we  hold  in  common. 

But  the  form  of  this  toast  is  very  suggestive  and  striking. 
"Old  Kent  County."  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  who 
suggested  it,  but  there  is  a  tone  of  genuine  attachment 
and  familiar  regard  in  the  very  sound  of  it.  "Old  Kent 
County" — good  old  Kent  County — how  we  love  her! 
'There's  no  gal  livin'  that  I'd  swop  for  my  dear  old 
Dutch."  (Laughter  and  applause.)  It's  the  spot  where 
some  of  us  first  saw  the  light,  where  our  honored  fathers  and 
mothers  dwelled  and  trained  us  under  holy  influences;  where 
we  first  went  to  school  and  first  felt  love's  tender  passion. 
Who  can  help  loving  Old  Kent  County? 

Oh,  I  sing  the  praise  of  the  country.  I  do  not  depre- 
ciate the  magnificent  life  of  the  great  city,  that  beats  like  a 
tide  up  its  stony  streets;  but  I  only  crave  the  privilege  of 
bringing  a  ripple  of  our  country's  murmuring  creeks  and  a 
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glow  of  her  rosy  sunsets  into  the  shadow  of  these  colossal 
buildings.  It  is  sweet  to  think  and  plan,  "far  from  the  mad- 
dening crowd's  ignoble  strife,"  and  live  close  to  the  heart  of 
nature  1401613 

It  was  there  that  some  of  you  entertained  your  first  am- 
bition to  become  heroes  in  the  strife.  It  would  be  an  inter- 
esting study  to  trace  the  evolution  of  a  Kent  County  boy's 
dreams  by  the  old  hearthstone  through  all  the  changes  and 
struggles,  into  place  and  prosperity  in  the  great  metropolis. 
I  venture  that  the  worthy  work  many  of  you  have  done  here 
was  once  a  boy's  vision  along  the  orchard  paths  of  old  Kent 
County.  The  prophecy  was  there,  the  fulfilment  is  here,  and 
so  the  two  homes,  past  and  present,  are  bound  together  by 
mystic  ties,  and  you  will  not  forget  the  place  where  the  voice 
first  called  you  to  dignity  and  to  greatness.  (Applause.) 
Blessed  old  Kent!  The  busy  years  drop  out,  and  we  are 
boys  again.  If  the  new  civilization  is  making  the  city  ever 
and  increasingly  more  prominent,  as  seems  to  be  the  situa- 
tion, I  pray  that  the  country  may  do  its  share  toward  furnish- 
ing men  of  splendid  conscience  and  rugged  nerve  to  meet 
the  great  responsibilities  that  are  gathering  in  these  storm- 
centres  of  our  country. 

But  there  is  something  else  about  this  toast;  a  hint  of 
by-gone  days.  Old  Kent  County !  Its  mention  takes  us 
back  over  the  local  history  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  past. 
Doors  silently  swing  open  before  us,  and  the  life  and  doings 
of  those  primitive  times  glide  in,  with  the  glory  and  enchant- 
ment of  distance,  softening  each  intense  outline.  Old  Kent ! 
— that  was  not  always  her  name — did  you  know  that?  Many 
years  ago  in  connection  with  Sussex  it  was  known  as  Whore 
Kill,  and  afterwards  it  was  changed  to  Saint  Jones;  and  in 
1682  by  William  Penn  further  changed  to  Kent.  I  regret 
that  last  substitution,  and  wonder  why  William  Penn  made  it. 
For  he  unwittingly  did  an  injustice  to  one  of  the  rare  treas- 
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ures  of  Kent  County.  It  is  not  every  county  that  has  a  saint; 
but  we  have  one.  We  know  but  little  of  him,  or  for  what 
peculiar  act  of  sanctity  he  was  canonized.  It  was  not  Saint 
Athanasius  or  Saint  Boniface,  but  Saint  Jones.  Evidently  he 
was  a  saint  of  the  common  people  (laughter) ;  one  taken  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  great  Jones  family  (laughter);  and 
William  Penn  by  that  rash  act  of  changing  the  name  almost 
deprived  Kent  County  of  her  tutelary  saint;  if  it  were  not 
for  the  little  river  that  runs  down  from  Dover  town,  on  whose 
bosom  floats  the  lotus  and  by  whose  winding  ways  the  mag- 
nolia blooms — the  Saint  Jones  River — his  name  might  have 
been  lost  forever,  the  venerable,  the  mysterious  Saint  Jones. 

Gentlemen,  Kent  County  is  also  rich  in  Revolutionary 
and  patriotic  memories.  Her  soil  is  sacred  as  the  birthplace 
of  heroes  and  the  sepulchre  of  many  rare  and  princely  men. 
How  familiar  in  history  are  the  names  of  Hazlitt,  Clayton, 
Caldwell,  Bassett,  Tildon,  Jones,  and  that  later,  freer 
Caesar,  Caesar  Rodney,  whose  ashes  sleep  at  Dover,  but  whose 
fiery  spirit  is  still  riding  on,  and  the  echo  of  whose  horse's 
hoofs  beating  up  the  level  road  that  July  morning  to  bear  his 
master  to  the  great  freedom-signing,  is  heard  round  and 
round  the  globe.     (Applause.) 

Have  you  forgotten  the  scene  which  occurred  in  Dover 
in  1776  when  Caesar  Rodney's  letter  to  Colonel  Hazlitt  with 
regard  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read?  How 
royally  responded  the  brave  hearts  of  Kent's  ready  men. 

When  the  Declaration  itself  was  read  in  the  court-house 
it  was  received  with  shouts  and  huzzas.  The  Committee  of 
Safety  immediately  sent  for  a  picture  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain.  When  it  came,  they  compelled  the  drummer  boy 
of  the  militia  to  bear  it  in  front  of  them  in  solemn  procession, 
with  the  light  infantry  bringing  up  the  rear;  they  marched 
round  the  square  in  slow  time  with  music,  and  stood  still  in 
the  centre,  where  a  fire  had  been  prepared;  then  the  Presi- 
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dent  took  the  picture,  cast  it  into  the  flames,  pronouncing 
the  following  words:  "Compelled  by  strong  necessity,  thus 
we  destroy  even  the  shadow  of  that  king  who  refused  to 
reign  over  a  free  people."     That  was  in  Kent  County. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  only  one  liberty  bell  in 
this  land  and  that  is  the  holy  relic  which  you  gentlemen  of 
Philadelphia  honor  yourselves  in  defending.  I  would  not 
take  one  single  ray  of  glory  from  the  history  of  that  bell,  and 
yet  Kent  County  also  has  one.  It  is  to-day  lying  silent  in  the 
State  library  in  the  town  of  Dover.  This  is  the  old  bell  which 
in  1774  rang  again  and  again  to  call  the  freeholders  of  Kent 
into  session,  for  the  purpose  of  quickening  sentiment  against 
the  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  to  fire  the 
souls  of  the  patriots  to  courage  and  decision.  That  bell 
struck  the  very  same  note  of  liberty  which  rang  from  the  old 
belfry  of  Independence  Hall,  and  summoned  men  to  the  same 
deeds  of  valor.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, by  formal  statute,  ordered  that  this  bell  should  be  kept 
as  a  memento  of  those  stirring  times.  It  is  a  smaller  bell, 
but  it  is  a  true  part  of  that  mighty  chime  which  is  ringing  the 
world's  jubilee. 

Kent  County  is  illustrious  in  another  respect.  I  speak 
not  now  as  a  minister,  but  as  a  student  of  history  and  an  ob- 
server of  things.  Within  her  borders  stands  an  unpreten- 
tious structure,  a  venerable  church  whose  name  is  a  house- 
hold word  'round  and  'round  this  globe,  and  within  whose 
homely  walls  a  decision  was  made  which  has  deeply  influenced 
the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  ennobled  the 
moral  condition  of  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  earth.  I  re- 
fer to  old  Barratt's  Chapel.  Here  was  the  virtual  birthplace  of 
the  great  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    The  story  is  familiar. 

In  the  autumn  time  of  1784,  a  few  preachers  of  certain 
scattered  societies,  called  Methodists,  gathered  there  to  wor- 
ship and  to  consult ;  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  Francis  Asbury,  Caleb 
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Peddicord,  Joseph  Hartley,  William  Watters,  Ezekiel  Cooper, 
and  others,  men  all  of  them  without  prestige,  except  perhaps 
the  first  named,  and  yet  dreaming  great  dreams  of  spiritual 
empire.  These  men  decided  to  organize  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  From  beneath  the  shade  of  the  venerable 
trees  there  they  sent  forth  Freeborn  Garrettson  as  a  courier 
to  summon  the  handful  of  preachers  to  meet  in  Lovely  Lane 
Chapel  in  Baltimore,  at  Christmas,  for  that  purpose.  They 
responded.  The  organization  was  effected,  and  the  result  is 
before  you.  From  that  humble  beginning  at  Barratt's 
Chapel  she  has  sped  on  her  conquering  way  until  her  white 
banners  float  on  the  outposts  of  the  earth.  Methodism  is 
the  acknowledged  ecclesiastical  miracle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, with  her  millions  of  members,  her  vast  missionary  enter- 
prises, and  her  deathless  enthusiasm,  and  yet  her  birthplace, 
as  an  American  organization,  was  old  Barratt's  Chapel. 
A  friend  of  mine  standing  with  me  in  that  building  one 
Sunday,  said  impressively,  "Mr.  Martindale,  this  is  the  West- 
minster Abbey  of  American  Methodism."  Mr.  Lincoln 
paid  no  undeserved  compliment  to  this  Church  when  he 
said,  "It  is  no  fault  of  hers  that  she  has  sent  more  nurses  to 
the  field,  and  more  prayers  to  heaven,  and  more  soldiers  to 
the  front  than  any  other  Church  in  the  country."  Thank  God 
for  that  chapel,  out  of  which  has  gone  all  these  elements  of 
power!  I  am  proud  to  be  a  great-grandson  of  Philip  Bar- 
ratt,  whose  liberality  built  the  now  famous  edifice. 

Time  would  fail  me,  however,  to  speak  further  of  old 
Kent  County,  and  her  treasures,  of  her  further  inventive  and 
literary  spirits,  and  all  the  radiant  characters  which  adorn  her 
history.  We  have  here  present  with  us  a  man  who  has  made 
the  world  richer  by  the  spirit  and  skill  of  his  inventive  genius 
— Dr.  W.  G.  Bonwill.  I  could  speak  of  John  Lofland,  the 
Milford  Bard,  who  sung  of  Delaware,  and  of  Kent  County, 
"Thou  home  of  my  heart."     But  his  life  and  poetry  is  well 
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preserved  by  your  fellow-member,  William  W.  Smithers,  in 
his  excellent  biography.  I  could  speak  of  later  military 
names,  as  of  Lockwood  and  Torbert.  I  could  extol  the  lofty 
virtues  of  our  people;  their  contentment  and  thrift;  their 
reverence  and  strength,  but  I  will  not  detain  you  longer. 

From  this  brilliant  re-union  of  Delaware's  loyal  sons,  we 
turn  our  faces  toward  old  Kent,  as  the  scattered  Jews  were 
wont  to  turn  their  faces  toward  Jerusalem,  and  say,  All  hail ! 
venerable  county!  by  the  shores  of  thy  billowy  bay;  thy 
children  greet  thee  and  bless  thee;  and  may  thy  future  be 
more  distinguished  than  thy  past;  and  may  thy  sun  go  down 
no  more  forever.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Fisher  : — Philadelphia  is  the  home  of  many  Dela- 
wareans.  It  is  estimated  that  thirty  thousand  men,  now 
living  in  this  city,  are  Delawareans  by  birth  or  ancestry,  many 
of  whom  are  Philadelphia's  best  and  most  prominent  citizens. 
What  Philadelphia  is,  and  who  Philadelphians  are,  we  will 
hear  from  our  distinguished  guest,  Hon.  Henry  J.  McCarthy, 
who  responds  to  the  toast,  "Philadelphians." 

Judge  Henry  J.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Sons  of  Delaware: 

Candor  compels  me  to  say  that  I  rise  to  speak  to  this 
toast  with  much  embarrassment.  I  came  here  prepared  to 
hear  much  of  Delaware's  virtues,  of  her  men,  and  of  her 
heroes,  but  while  listening  to  the  two  eloquent  gentlemen 
who  have  preceded  me,  I  thought  for  a  moment  of  those  old 
tales  from  Baron  Munchausen  that  gave  me  such  pleasure 
in  my  boyhood.  I  am  not  here,  as  is  my  friend,  Dr.  Martin- 
dale,  among  my  kindred  nor  among  those  "sun-crowned" 
men  of  Kent,  of  whom  he  spoke.  As  I  listened  to  his  mag- 
nificent periods  it  occurred  to  me  that  those  sons  of  Kent 
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must  have  been  the  Titans  who  rebelled  against  Jupiter  and 
were  cast  upon  the  soil  of  Delaware.  1  agree  with  him,  that 
our  great  founder,  William  Penn,  made  a  grievous  blunder 
when  he  took  from  that  magnificent  county  its  old  Welsh 
saint  name  in  order  to  call  it  Kent.  It  seems  to  me  after 
what  we  have  just  heard  that  Penn  should  have  called  it 
Arcadia. 

I  have  been  impressed  also  by  what  I  have  heard  from 
the  lips  of  my  friend,  Mr.  King.  Philadelphian  as  he  is, 
nevertheless  the  flattery  that  I  have  received  in  his  speech 
leads  me  to  think  that  most  of  his  life  must  have  been  spent 
near  the  blarney  stone. 

It  has  been  a  custom  with  us  for  about  200  years  to  say 
nothing  good  of  Philadelphians.  It  has  been  our  studied 
practice  to  ignore  and  forget  them.  Mediocrity  has  always 
had  a  perennial  charm  for  us.  Those  of  you  who  have  read 
Mr.  Sidney  G.  Fisher's  delightful  book  have  learned  that  we 
write  no  biographies  of  Philadelphians.  We  never  gave  to  the 
world  a  memoir  of  William  Penn,  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  or  of 
Robert  Morris,  nor  do  we  erect  statues  here.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  recently  placed  our  great  founder,  in  bronze,  upon 
the  city  hall,  but  if  your  distinguished  honorary  member  is  to 
continue  his  Brobdignagian  literary  labors  for  a  little  while 
longer,  we  feel  reasonably  assured  that  the  colossal  figure  will 
be  replaced  by  a  statuette  of  some  insignificant  Pennsylvania 
Dutchman.  When  a  loyal  and  munificent  citizen  announces 
his  intention  here  to  give  a  palatial  mansion  with  its  noble 
gallery  of  paintings  to  the  muncipality  for  a  free  library,  every 
little  thing  must  needs  misconstrue  his  motives.  "The  little 
dogs — and  all,  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart"  bark  at  him. 
Let  him  not  fail  to  remember  Mr.  Fisher's  anecdote  of  the 
Portuguese  Minister,  a  well-known  wit,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  who  said  that  we  reminded  him  of  the 
little  boys  in  the  streets.     Whenever  they  saw  a  comrade  on 
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the  back  of  a  wagon  they  cried  out  to  the  driver,  "Cut  be- 
hind !"  And  those  lines  in  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  "He 
who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind  must  look  down  on  the 
hate  of  those  below,"  may  also  solace  him. 

Our  custom  must  be  a  good  one,  for  no  man  can  show 
the  beginning  of  it.  Prudence,  therefore,  suggests  that  I 
must  not  attempt  to  eulogize,  but  rather  to  maintain  with 
dignity  our  habitual  practice  of  cold  indifference  to  civic 
virtues.  My  natural  modesty  prompts  me  to  say  that  I 
am  somewhat  de  trop  at  this  board  anyhow.  I  am  neither 
a  "Son  of  Delaware,"  nor  a  "Son  of  the  Revolution."  (A 
voice,  "Maybe  you  are  a  Colonial  Dame.")  My  friend 
Marshall  Colesberry  is  somewhat  astray.  I  resemble  the 
boy  who,  when  asked  by  his  teacher  "whether  he  did  not 
like  the  robins  with  their  cheerful  songs,"  replied,  "Yes,  I  like 
them,  but  I  can't  never  hit  the  damned  things."  I  am  not  even 
a  member  of  my  friend  Pennypacker's  Dutch  "Society  of  the 
Woman  of  the  Wilderness,"  that  settled  here  among  the  dark 
romantic  ravines  of  our  beautiful  Wissahickon.  It  is  said 
that  most  of  them  returned  to  the  world,  which  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted,  for  if  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  had  imitated  the 
Scotch-Irish  and  got  away  from  us  as  far  as  possible,  we  would 
have  been  more  homogeneous.  If  Pennypacker  be  not  muz- 
zled soon,  you  will  find  him  "vaunting  their  antique  petrified 
descent"  from  the  stones  with  which  Deucalion  peopled  Thes- 
saly's  mud  banks  after  the  deluge.  In  these  days  when  so 
many  of  our  friends  are  making  such  keen  and  thirsty  exam- 
inations of  colonial  records  and  other  forgotten  lore,  in  sup- 
port of  ancestral  claims,  a  feeling  steals  o'er  me  at  times  that 
I  am  a  sort  of  nullius  films,  and  while  dear  old  Douglas  Jer- 
rold  comforts  me  by  stating  that  so  many  people  are  "now  the 
children  of  mere  nobodies,  that  all  the  old  prejudices  on  this 
point  against  innocent  parties  are  become  quite  obsolete  as 
they  ought  to  be,"  yet  I  sometimes  wish  that  I  were  a  genuine 
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antique,  and  that  I  could  dream  that  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls, 
where  I  was  the  hope  and  the  pride.  To  be  frank  with  you, 
however,  my  ancestors,  since  the  great  battle  of  Clontarf,  par- 
ticipated in  so  many  revolutions,  that  it  would  be  invidious 
in  me  to  attach  myself  to  any  of  these  modern  organizations. 

This  dinner  is  a  revelation  to  me.  Years  ago  I  read 
that  Penn,  soon  after  his  arrival,  wrote  to>  some  one  in  Eng- 
land that  the  Delawareans  are  a  proper  people,  strong  in 
body,  have  fine  children,  and  that  it  was  rare  to  find  a  house 
without  some  six,  seven,  or  eight  sons,  but  by  the  Nine  Gods, 
I  had  no  idea  that  you  would  descend  upon  us  in  Assyrian 
style,  "like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green." 
You  Delawareans  must  have  observed  that  early  Biblical  in- 
junction to  "be  fruitful  and  multiply."  I  was  aware  that 
your  forefathers  were  the  first  white  men  who  lived  in  any 
settled  fashion  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia.  I  knew  that 
we  bought  you  from  the  Duke  of  York  in  1664,  but  as  you 
separated  from  us  in  1 776,  I  was  somewhat  incredulous  when 
my  friend,  Norris  S.  Barratt,  informed  me  to-night  that  some 
30,000  Sons  of  Delaware  live  in  our  midst.  Let  loud  hosan- 
nas  ring  throughout  this  hall.  As  our  relations  have  ever 
been  amicable  and  loving,'  let  me  conjure  you,  therefore,  by 
the  name  of  fighting  Tom  McKean,  the  great  Chief  Justice 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  drafted  your  Constitution  during  "the 
times  that  tried  men's  souls,"  and  by  the  memory  of  your 
progenitors  who  were  driven  from  their  soft,  rich  meadow- 
lands  on  the  Schuylkill,  by  the  fur-trading  Dutch,  to  unite 
with  us  in  one  last  desperate  struggle  to  crush  the  vaulting 
ambition  of  these  miserable  Tunkers  and  Schwenckfelders. 

Every  Philadelphia  school-boy  knows  that  the  names  of 
Caesar  Rodney,  George  Read,  and  Thomas  McKean,  of 
Delaware,  appear  upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
that  your  Convention  was  the  first  to  ratify  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution; but  until  last  summer,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
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reading  Mr.  Henry  C.  Conrad's  chaste  and  scholarly  address 
upon  the  "Three  Signers,"  I  had  not  regarded  them  as  great 
men  to  be  ranked  with  Hancock  and  the  Adamses,  with  With- 
erspoon  and  Morris,  with  Franklin,  the  Lees  and  Jefferson. 
Up  to  that  time,  had  anybody  asked  me  to  name  the  great 
Delawareans,  I  would  have  replied,  Tamenund  and  Marshal 
Alexander  Pernambuco  Colesberry.  The  former  has  been 
immortalized  by  Cooper;  the  deeds  of  the  latter  will  be  per- 
petuated in  our  memories.  I  will  not  seek  his  merits  to  dis- 
close, but  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  last  service  to  his 
country  demands  more  than  mere  acclamation.  On  the 
seventh  day  of  October,  1896,  a  Spartanic  message  came 
from  Canton,  directed  to  him  thus:  "McKinley  looks  to  you 
for  Delaware,"  and  signed  "Marcus  Aurelius  Hanna."  A 
short  time  afterward  Colesberry  was  seen  at  the  League, 
solus,  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  in  his  hand  Plato's 
Book  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul — his  marshal's  sword 
on  the  table  near  him.  He  murmured,  ''What  means  this 
heaviness  that  hangs  upon  me,  this  lethargy  that  creeps 
through  all  my  senses?"  But  see,  he  starts — "his  heart  be- 
comes pregnant  with  celestial  fire" — he  has  a  magnificent 
conception,  and  he  hastens  forth  to  organize  the  McKinley 
and  Hobart  Gold  Standard  Bicycle  Campaign  Corps!  He 
scattered  McKinley  literature  over  Delaware  "thick  as  au- 
tumnal leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa." 
Bugles  and  other  noise-producing  instruments  were  used  to 
attract  your  farmers,  to  whom  short  talks  were  made.  It 
was  a  grand  coup  and  won  the  game.  Permit  me  to  suggest 
that  he  should  receive  from  you  to-night  a  wreath  of  wild 
olives  and  be  marched  around  the  Stadium  in  triumph. 

We  have  always  assumed  that  you  could  boast  of  other 
heroes,  but  until  recent  naval  histories  appeared,  how  were 
we  to  know  that  the  commander  of  the  "Wasp,"  and  the  im- 
mortal hero  of  Lake  Champlain  were  Sons  of  Delaware?  It 
was  not  strange  that  we  confounded  the  victories  of  Jacob 
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Jones  with  those  of  the  illustrious  Scotchman,  and  ascribed 
the  glorious  deeds  of  Thomas  MacDonough  to  a  gallant 
Irish-American. 

While  expressing  our  admiration  for  your  fighting  men, 
we  would  have  you  to  remember  that  we  are  all  contempla- 
tive, peaceful  Quakers  here.  From  the  time  that  the  founder 
of  this  commonwealth  made  the  great  treaty  of  peace  at 
Shackamaxon,  we  have  had  a  decided  objection  to  war.  We 
abhor  the  Machiavellian  doctrine  that  a  State  ought  "to  con- 
sider peace  only  as  a  breathing  time,  which  gives  leisure  to 
contrive  and  furnishes  ability  to  execute  military  plans."  An 
eloquent  orator  has  expressed  our  wish  in  these  noble  and 
sonorous  words:  "Let  the  bugles  sound  the  truce  of  God 
to  the  whole  world  forever."  In  this  connection  it  gives  us 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  a  statesman 
whose  opinions  have  always  been  marked  by  moderation  and 
by  a  determination  to  be  practical;  who  has  never  indulged 
in  wild  or  thoughtless  extremes;  whose  suavity  of  temper 
cannot  be  ruffled;  whose  calm,  sound  judgment  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  wisdom  of  other  days;  whose  tact,  en- 
ergy, and  ability  have  guided  the  Ship  of  State  safely  through 
tempestuous  seas,  and  who  at  a  time  when  all  Europe  seems 
about  to  spring  to  arms,  and  we  see  nations  "like  greyhounds 
in  the  slips  straining  upon  the  start,"  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  negotiation  of  an  arbitration  treaty  with  Great 
Britain — I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  refer  to  that  distinguished 
Son  of  Delaware,  Thomas  F.  Bayard.  Let  it  be  our  con- 
stant prayer  that  this  sublime  policy  may  be  adhered  to  until 
the  negotiations  thus  begun  shall  terminate  in  international 
arbitration.  Then,  in  the  halcyon  days  to  follow,  man,  "in  the 
sunshine  of  the  world's  new  spring,"  may  sing  in  poetic  strain, 

"Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold, 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace." 
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Martin,  David  B.,  20  South  Broad  Street. 

Marvill,  William  Henry,  515  Market  Street. 

Manlove,  Henry  C,  1600  Pine  Street. 

Marshall,  Aaron  H.,  313  Walnut  Street. 

Martin,  Joseph  J.,  3d,  20  South  Broad  Street. 

Miller,  Edward  C,  526  South  Eighth  Street. 

Massey,  Hon.  George  V.,  P.  R.  R.,  Broad  Street  Station. 

Morrow,  L.  B.,  P.  O.  Box  35,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  W.  C,  2216  North  Seventeenth  Street. 

Moore,  T.  M.,  427  Philadelphia  Bourse. 

Mariner,  Jos.  G.,  Third  and  Canal  Streets. 

Morris,  Walter,  Dover,  Del. 

Marvel,  Philip  S.,  1616  Pacific  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

McColley,  J.  P.,  1331  South  Fourth  Street. 

McGonigal,  Jr.,  William,  119  Union  Street. 

MacAllister,  General  Samuel  A.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

McCaulley,  Jr.,  Robert,  148  Dock  Street. 

McCausland,  Alfred  G.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Noble,  Dr.  Charles  P.,  1637  North  Broad  Street. 

Nowland,  Robert  T.,  Tenth  Street,  Oak  Lane. 

Nock,  Dr.  Thomas  O.,  2507  Brown  Street. 

Nields,  Benjamin,  826  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Nones,  Dr.  Robert  H.,  1708  Chestnut  Street. 

Nields,  John  P.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Pusey,  Howard,  307  Walnut  Street. 

Peirce,  George,  623  Walnut  Street. 

Prettyman,  Charles  B.,  Betz  Building. 

Pusey,  Joshua,  907  Walnut  Street. 

Peterson,  Morris  H.,  1724  North  Sixteenth  Street. 

Register,  I.  Layton,  238  Drexel  Building. 
Register,  Dr.  Henry  C,  1907  Chestnut  Street. 
Royce,  Charles  C,  Hatboro,  Pa. 
Reynolds,  Thomas  J.,  11 17  Market  Street. 
Ross,  Charles  A.,  828  Walnut  Street. 

Smithers,  William  W.,  Land  Title  Building. 

Smithers,  Elias  P.,  Franklin  Building,  Twelfth  and  Walnut  Streets. 
Stockley,  Frank  B.,  N.  E.  cor.  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
Staggers,  Edward  B.,  1126  Washington  Avenue. 
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Smith,  William  V.,  265  North  Front  Street. 

Stuart,  William  J.,  2609  Germantown  Avenue. 

Shattuck,  Frank  R.,  Girard  Building. 

Schoen,  Charles  T.,  Betz  Building. 

Shakespeare,  Geo.  O.,  1409  Chestnut  Street. 

Streets,  Dr.  Jacob  G.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Saulsbury,  Willard,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Shakespeare,  Dr.  Edward  O.,  Rosemont,  Pa. 

Starr,  Dr.  Louis,  1818  South  Rittenhouse  Square. 

Stanton,  Dr.  James  G.,  821  South  Fifth  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Starr,  Dr.  R.  Walter,  117  South  Seventeenth  Street. 

Stellwagen,  Dr.  Thomas  C,  1326  Chestnut  Street. 

Stellwagen,  Jr.,  Thos.  C,  Media  Pa. 

Solomon,  Charles  S.,  1015  Sansom  Street. 

Stevenson,  William  G,  1525  Green  Street. 

Tatnall,  Henry,  Girard  Building. 

Thomas,  Edgar  G.,  305  Walnut  Street. 

Townsend,  Henry  L.,  Drexel  Building. 

Townsend,  Robert  Y.,  Drexel  Building. 

Truitt,  Joseph  P.,  110  Oxford  Street. 

Tilden,  William  T.,  252  North  Front  Street. 

Tunnell,  F.  W.,  15  North  Fifth  Street. 

Turner,  Edward  E.,  122 1  Walnut  Street. 

Turner,  W.  J.,  9  South  Water  Street. 

Taylor,  Elmer  Z.,  616  Sansom  Street. 

Tatman,  Cyrus  D.,  2027  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

Tatem,  B.  H.,  Helena,  Montana. 

Temple,  R.  Louber,  548  Philadelphia  Bourse. 

Thomas,  Rev.  Samuel  W.,  1513  Centennial  Avenue. 

Virden,  John  P.,  113  Walnut  Street. 

Vollum,  William  Hobson,  441  Chestnut  Street. 

Wiley,  Eugene,  330  Reed  Street. 

West,  Capt.  William  A.,  Walnut  Lane  and  Morton  St.,  Germantown. 

Whiteley,  Henry,  3803  Spruce  Street. 

West,  Pemberton  B.,  21  North  Third  Street. 

Willey,  Stansbury  J.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Waters,  William  E.,  119  North  Fifth  Street. 

Warner,  E.  T.,  903  Delaware  Avenue,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Waples,  Erasmus  B.,  36  South  Twenty-first  Street. 

Wilson,  J.  P.,  116  Dock  Street. 

Westbrook,  W.  T.,  N.  E.  cor.  Eleventh  and  Filbert  Streets. 

Westbrook,  Jr.,  W.  T.,  N.  E.  cor.  Eleventh  and  Filbert  Streets. 
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Wiltbank,  S.  P.,  3219  Haverford  Avenue. 

Wells,  George  B.,  919  Market  Street. 

Woods,  Dr.  Walter  V.,  848  North  Forty-first  Street. 

Williamson,  Alex.  F.,  420  Walnut  Street. 

Wallace,  Howard  T.,  The  Bourse. 

West,  Olin,  The  Bourse. 

Wood,  John  J.,  151 1  Fairmount  Avenue. 

Wells,  William,  919  Market  Srteet. 

Winsmore,  Robert  J.,  109  Walnut  Street. 

Winsmore,  Thomas,  1508  South  Broad  Street. 

Willitts,  Jr.,  M.  N.,  140  Apsley  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Young,  Thomas  E.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Honorary  Members. 

Carey,  Hon.  Joseph  M.,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Conrad,  Henry  C,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Coleman,  D.  D.,  Rt.  Rev.  Leighton,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Gray,  Hon.  George,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Grubb,  Hon.  Ignatius  C,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Higgins,  Hon.  Anthony,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Lore,  Hon.  Charles  B.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Pennypacker,  Hon.  Samuel  W.,  1540  North  Fifteenth  Street. 
Pennewill,  Hon.  James,  Dover,  Del. 

Quigg,  Hon.  Lemuel  Ely,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vandegrift,  Hon.  Lewis  C,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Willis,  Hon.  Jonathan  S.,  Milford,  Del. 
Williams,  Talcott,  Philadelphia  Press. 
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